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THE COAL CRISIS 


With another coal crisis facing us, the citizen who usually takes coal 
for granted, turns in some perplexity to consider the confusion presented by 

the difference between the anthracite and bituminous branches of the industry; 
the results of overdevelopment, in terms of mine workers' earnings, the amount 
of production and price to the consumers the relation of the railways to the 

industry; unionization and collective bargaining; the problem of costs; and the 
maze of conflicting statements about all these matters. 


Anthracite and Bituminous Mining Compared 


George Otis Smith, Director of the U. S. Geological Survey, in a letter 
to Senator Edge has cleared some of the underlying complexities.* "To the man 
on the street coal is coal, or rather in the Hast, at least, coal is anthra- 
cite, Bituminous ooal is bought by a relatively small number of people; except 
for the tithe of the output which is handled by retailers the great bulk of the 
bituminous supply is purchased by the agents of about 55,000 corporations. In 
other words, 85 per cent of the soft coal is bought by less than one-tenth of 
one per cent of the population, and though the other 99 and nine-tenths per 
cent of the people are largely affected by the price paid for that same coal 

in the form of higher prices for finished products - for coal enters into the 
cost of every product from 'City' water or sugar to illuminating gas or elec- 
tricity - their opinions are shaped primarily by what they themselves have to 
pay for domestic fuel. Domestic anthracite, on the other hand, directly 
reaches millions of homes in the United States and Canada. Its price has a 
direct, immediate effect on the consumer, for it touches his ‘pocket-book 
nerve’. If he learns from the papers that 'gas coal is being exported over 
seas' he thinks it is anthracite and blumes the export demand for his difficul- 
ties, not knowing that practically no anthracite is exported, except to Canada. 
If he hears that the price of steam coal at the mine has fallen close to the 
cost of production he declares, *And my coal is cesting me more than ever,’ not 
realizing that what may be true of Pennsylvania bituminous prices and costs may 
not be true of anthracite prices and costs." 


The process of extracting bituminous coal differs widely from that of 
mining anthracite. Mr. Smith continues, "For every man engaged in mining an- 
thracite coal four ure digging soft coal. The soft cozl mines of the United 

States produce in a single day as much as the anthracite mines in a week. The 
one is a comparatively simple extractive industry; the other partakes sf the 


* Letter from George Otis Smith to Senator Walter L. Edge, May 20, 1921. 
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nature of a manufacturing industry. The one is in large part carried on in 
small units, with simple industrial organizatiors; the other is characterized 

by a compact inter-connected organization and large units of operation. The 
anthracite mines are on the whole deeper than the bituminous mines; they are 
wet, involving the pumping to the surface of enormous volumes of water; the 

beds are faulted and folded to a degree which would prevent commercial exploit- 
ation in a bituminous field in the United States. Again, the greater care 
which must be devoted to the cleaning and sizing of anthracite before it is 
ready for use adds greatly to its cost.......The mining of anthracite results 
in a major product - the domestic sizes - and a by-product - the fines or steam 
sizes. The one cannot be produced without the other. The percentage of fines 
varies from mine to mine, but over the region as a whole it is not possible to 
raise the proportion of domestic sizes much abcve 70 per cent of the fresh mined 
coal. The disposition of his steam sizes is therefore a constant problem to 

the anthracite operator, Some of them he burns to generate the very large 
amount of power required about the colliery and breaker. The rest of them he 
must sell in competition with bituminous steam coal, and including the fines 
obtained from the washeries and dredges, these seldom average less than 27 per 


cent of the shipments." 


As to the areas covered by coal depcsits the same authority says, "Soft 
coal is mined in thirty States and in bewildering variety. The area underlain 
by coal reaches the enormovs total of 458,000 square miles, about four times 
the area of the British Isles, Ovr underground reserves of a1) coals lower in 
rank than anthracite are about three trillion, five hundred billisn tons. Min- 
ing operations 2re conducted in forty-seven major fields, each of which has its 
own normal market, determined by the quality of its coz], its cost of produc- 
tion, and the transportation rates. Competition between fields is keen. Again, 
within each field producers are in active competition fcr the limited orders 

in times of slack demand, ani for the limited supply of cars when orders are 


"But whereas soft coal land is almost a frees gift of nature over much 
of the United States, anthracite is 4 natural monoro!y. Small amounts of an- 
thracite or semieanthracite are mined in Virginis, Arkansas and Coloracc, but 
from the national point of view anthracite means Pennsylvanie anthracite. Ths 
anthracite measures of that State cover an area of 480 square miles - about one} 
thousandth of the area of soft coal lands. The underground reserves of the 
region ars now between 16 and 17 billion tons, sufficient 1+ the present rate 

of depletion for not much over a century, and only five-tenths of one per cent 
as great as the underground reserves of bituminous coal ani lignite. The an- 
thracite lands wore @11 bought up long ago. Production has reached a maximum 
and can hardly be increased over the present level of ayproximately 90,000,000 
net tons a year, except as prices for steam coals may make possible the reworke 
ing of the culm banks, which, however, contribute little to the domestic supply. 


"Out of this natural monopoly has grown a close-knit business organiza. 
tion in which 75 per cent of the output is producsd by a group of eight compan- 
ies. ("These companies are the Philadelp:ia and Reading Coai and Iron Co., the 
Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Co., the Lehig» Coal ani Navigation Co., the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. (including Coxe Bros. and Cs.), the Scranton Coal Co., the 
Hudson Coal Co., the Delawsre, Lackawanna & Wes-ern R. R. Co., and the Pennsyle 
vania Coal Co. (including Hiliside Cosi] and Iren Co.). Their combined produc- 
tion in 1919 was 73.4 per cent of the total. The Susquehanna Coll eries Co.. 
until recently one of the railroad coal companies, is now grouped with the ine 
dependents. Were it included, the 1919 tonnage of the railroad coal companies 
would constitute nearly 80 per cent of the total.) Until recently all of these 
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companies were closely affiliated with the railroads which serves the region and 
derive their principal revenue from the transportation of anthracite, and the 
majority of them are still so affiliated. These companies, known as the rail- 
road coal companies, have long pursued 2 conservative business policy, a policy 
of stable prices, a general policy of settled relationships in which each com- 
pany respects the sales territory of the others in that it takes care of its 
established customers in preference to reaching out for more business, the 
getting of which might result in less reliable service to its old customers." 


Idleness Due to Overdevelopment 


This monopoly in the anthracite fields has tended to diminish some of 
the most complex problems that enter into the much larger and commercially more 
important bituminous fields. The primary cause of the difficulties in the 
bituminovs industry is overdevelopment and its consequent intense competition 
and the broken year of production. The effect of this broken year on both the 
working time end earnings of the miners has been presented by Ur. F. G. Tryon, 
geologist in charge of coal ard coke statistics of the United States Geological 
Survey.* "The potential working year in the Averican bituminous industry is 
308 days. In the last 30 years the mines have actuallv worked on the average 
215 days, and have lost 93 days, or 30 per cent of the potential tims in en- 
forced idleness due to one cause or another. ven during the war, with an 
intense demsnd for coal and a working force depleted by the draft, the days 
lost numbered 65 in 1917 and 59 in 1918. In no oteer yeur before or since has 
the loss been less than 74 days, and in duil times it has frequently risen to 
110 days. In 1919 the loss was 113 days; in 1920, as least 84 days; and in the 
disastrous year 1921, the industry 2s a whole probably iost 139 cays, or more 
than after the financial panic of 1893." 


In the light of these facts it is easy to understand the miners’ demand 
for a five hour dey, six day week, not as a demand for a shorter working pericd 
but as en effort both to increase anc stabilize the working tire in orde: +6 
mitigate in some degree the eviis of irregular employment. The five day week 
demand, if granted, would mean apvroximately 260 working days per year, or more 
by 45 days than the average year. “When tne United Mine Workers of America 


assembled at Cleveland in September, 1919, and formulated demands for a 5-nour 
day ani 6-day week - @ «5t21 of 30 working hours per week - heir action was 


1ailed as un-American d socialistic, but it was Singular fact th ro 0 

hailed a American and ial » Dut it was a singul ft at from e 

day of the Armistice to November 1, 1919, when the great strike broke, the week- 
c 

ly reports of the mine owners snowed an averege operiting time of exactly 20.0 

hours."* 


Mine Workers’ Earnings 


Tne result of this intermittent employment on waves and th2 standard of 
Jiving is obvicus. In the Contral Competitive Field tne undersround workers 
who are paid by tue duy seceive about $7.00 fur each day worked. ‘his is 2 
relatively high «ste bus accor ing to tne ecmputation maids by Mr. Tryon, based 
on the Csasus reports of ‘ne totei sum mid cul by coa: Gperators in wages and 
the number of workers ou tn@ j“yerolls, the average earnings cf miners for 
the year 1919 sas $1,200." "The yerr 1919 was not normal in biiuminous mining 


* "The Broken Year of the Bituminous Miner" by F. G. Tryon and W. F. McKenney. 
Survey Graphic, March 25, 1922, p. 1009. 
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so far as the amount of work offered is concerned. The average number of days 
of mine operation was 195. The year before it had been 249, and in the follow- 
ing year it was probably about-222. At the same wage scale the number of days’ 
employment offered in 1918 would therefore have produced an income nearer 
$1,400, and the 1920 employment, an income nearer $1,300, In 1920, however, a 
sharp advance in the wage scale was awarded by the Bituminous Coal Commission, 
and in that year, which was also one of enormous profits for the operators, the 
earnings of the miners reached the highest point on record. Precise data are 
lacking, but there can be little doubt that many men wade from $1,400 to $2,000. 
In Ohio the average for all coal-mine workers in 1920 was $1,500. Speculation 
as to avorage earnings in 1921 would be fruitless. Thousands of miners have 
been entirely out of work, Wage cuts in the non-union fields have been partly 
compensated for by business snatched away from the union fields which continue 
to operate on the 1920 wage scale, In some of the latter fields working time 
has been extraordinarily low, so that even day wage rates of $7.50 have not 
prevented severe hardship.” An indication of the wage situation in the Central 
Competitive Field during 1921 might be arrived at by taking the 169 days, the 
probable average number of days worked in the industry, at the $7.50 rate; at 
that rate annual earnings would amount to $1,267.50. This indicates that she 
} comparatively high day rats is discounted by the broken year. Of course, this 
figure is only an indication, for many mivers were practically without employ- 
ment during the entire past year and othars worked a few scattered days now and 
then. Yet the indication points to an annual wage lower by $430.45 than the 
minimvm budget necessary for a working man's family as compiled by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, for Detroit, Michigan, September 1921. This is 
their most recent cost budget and it totales $1,697.95.* 


The wage data quoted above are derived from estimates from impartial 
sources such as Census Bureau reports and Mr. Tryon’s computations. Because 
adequate data are not available conflicting wage statistics are given which tend 
+o increase the general confusion. In presenting the miners’ case before the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures during the public hearings on the Calder Coal 
Regulation Bill, January 1921, William Green, Secrcetary-Treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers, gave the wages of anthracite miners after the increases awarded 

by the Anthracite Commission as ranging from $4.96 per day to $5.39 and the 
wages of bituminous miners after application of the increases uwarded by the 
Bituminous Commission as ranging from $5.70 to $6.32 per day. On the other 
hand Mr. Lesher, on behalf of the operators quotes statistics from Illinois 
showing a higher actual wage, "In Illinois, 109 mines producing 1,277,325 tons 
in the first half of December, 1921, worked an average of 6.7 days. They em- 
ployed 42,193 men and of this nunuber 22,469 carned $50 or more each in the two 
week period. The average earnings for this group were $82.46, at the rate of 
$165 per month or nearly $2,000 per year."** It is the disorganization of the 
industry rather than hostility between operators and miners that is probably 
the cause of these conflicting statements. Ths middle ground presented by the 
figures quoted from Mr. Tryon's article would seem a trustworthy indication of 


the probable facts. 


The Penalty for Overdexelopment 


The operator too has to pay a penalty for the intermittent operation of 


*Cost of Living Among Wage Earners - Detroit, Michigan, September, 1921, Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board, New York City. 
**"The Coal Crisis; Position of the Operators" by C. HE. Lesher, Survey Graphic, 


March 23, 1922, p. 1040. 
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the mines. To him it means "increased costs, lower profits, difficulty in obe 
taining and keeping an adequate labor force, mechanical troubles in the mine, 
waste of the resource.......iIrregular operation is one of the competitive fac-~ 
tors which compel waste in exploiting the resource, a waste beyond control of 
the operators, but which leaves underground perhaps 30 tons for every 70 tons 
brought to the surface."* 


The irregular operation of the mines confronts the railroads with a 
serious problem of car distribution. In slack times there are more cars than 
can be used and at the peak of production there are not enough cars to meet the 


demand, 


"And as for the consumer of coal, he has to pay for the whole expensive 
business. He must pay the labor and capital in the industry for the 93 days of 
idleness as well as for the 215 days of work. What the money cost of maintain- 
ing this excess equipment of mine, miners, and transportation amounts to cannot, 
of course, be measured. Eugene McAuliffe, an Illinois operator, has boldly 
guessed it to be $500,000,000 a year at 1920 cost levels. But let us neglect 
the dollar sign and think of the loss in terms of days of potential human labor. 
In the 20 years from 1900 to 1919 the coal miners of the country were idle one 
and one-sixth billion working days, the equivalent of maintaining a standing 
army of 190,000 men. To put it in another way, it was equal to the man-days of 
productive effort lost in mobilizing our military and naval forces from April 

6, 1917 to the day of the Armistice."** 


And the cause of all this? "Fundamentally that the mines are developed 
+0 an annual capacity of 750,000,000 tons when the most that has ever been 
burned or exported in a year is 550,000,000 tons, There is therefore an idle 
mine capacity of at least 200,000,000 tons......The overdevelopment is the re- 
sult of free competition playing on a resource as widely distributed as to be 
almost 2 free gift of nature......Whereas the concentration of the anthracite 
reserves in an area of 480 square miles in Eastern Pennsylvania naturally fos- 
tered combination and led to an economic organization which more than once has 
been challenged by the courts, the reserves of soft coal are spread over an 
area a thousand times as large. Nearly a sixth of the surface of tho United 
States is underlain by soft coal or lignite. The beds are thick and readily 
accessible. Under these circumstances it has been so easy to open new mines 
that an effective combination to control production has yet to be created. The 
soft coal market behaves as nearly like a free market as almost any the United 


States can show."*** 


Underlying this fundamental cause of intermittency are the two secondary 
causes: car shortage and labor troubles. "No doubt we do need more cars, but 
simply increasing transportation facilities will not mend the broken year of 

the coal miner. The principal beneficiary will be the consumer of coal. Ample 
transportation is his best protection if he is to continve his present luxurious 
habit of buying coal whenever he wants it, without reference to the ease of sup- 
plying it. More cars, however, will not sell more coal. They will merely af- 
fect the distribution of working time through the year, tending to increase it 
in periods of peak demand, and to make it still less than now in periods of low 


* "The Broken ycar of the Bituminous Mine", by F. G. Tryon and W. F. McKenney 
Survey Graphic, March 25, 1922, p. 1010. 

** Ibid., p. 1011. 

**#*Tbid., 
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demand......Losses due to strikes are spectacular when they occur, and in the 
last 20 years have mounted up to the enormous total of 125,000,000 man-days. 
But the time lost on eccount of strikes is only 10 per cent of the total time 
lost, and it may be questioned whether much more coal would have been produced 
during that 20 year period if there had been no strikes..... In years when 
there has been no strike of any magnitude the loss attributed to ‘no market® 
has increased to take its place."* Mr. Tryon's statement that “it may be quese- 
tioned whether much more coal would have been produced during that 20 year pe- 
riod if there had been no strikes" is more readily understood when it is rememe 
bered that only 215 days are worked on an average, in the industry, so that the 
miner paid by the ton has ample opportunity to make up for tonnage lost during 
the idle days caused by a strike. 


The centralization in the anthracite industry has made the situation 
more stable beth for the operator and the worker. Since anthracite is used 
primarily for domestic fuel, demand for it is heavy in the early fell and wine 
ter and falis off in the spring and summer. "Thus while the seasonal fluctua- 
tions for anthracite are much more marked than those for bituminous coal, the 
annuel demand for anthracite, being based on the regular domestic needs of the 
popuiation served, remains fairly constant. The fluctuations in the total tone 
nage prodvced in recent years have been chiefly due to the production of steam 
sizes through culm-bank operations. The supply of domestic sizes produced vare- 
ies little from year to year, and the output of such sizes has not kept pace 
with the continued growth of population."** The centralization that has made 
it possible in the anthracite field to gauge and meet the seasonal fluctuations 
in demand, has prevented the overdevelopment that has proved to be so disas- 
trous in the bituminous field. This condition has made the operators’ profits 
more stable and has given the workers a more steady year of employment and cone 
sequently a higher annual wage. According to the Census figures for 1919 as 
interpreted by Mr. C. E. Lesher, editor of Coal Age, in his Survey article 
presenting the operators’ position in the present crisis, the wage earners in 
the anthracite branch of the industry received that year an average of $1,426. 
"In this average are included boys as well as contract miners. To this the 
President's Commission added 17 per cent in 1920, which would, since tonnage 
produced in 1921 was almost identical with that of 1919, indicate an average 
earning of more than $1,600."*** Even this approximation shows a total annual 
wage of $97.95 less than the September 1921 minimum budget prepared by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Bcard, previously referred to. 


In this connection the recent report on the anthracite coal industry 
made by the National Industrial Conference Board is of especial interest. The 
report is not yet off the press and its content could not be consulted. How- 
ever, the official release stated that "the actual earnings of workers in the 
anthracite industry under the present agreement are from 152 to 166 per cent 
higher than before the war and have increased more than those of wage-earners 
in manufacturing industries and on the railroads."**** This statement seems 
to prove the contention that enthracite mine workers’ wages were unusually low 


* "The Broken year of the Bituminous Miner" by F. G. Tryon and W. F. McKenney, 
Survey Graphic, March 25, 1922, p. 1012. 

** *Hconomic Aspects of the Anthracite Industry” by David L. Wing, Survey 
Graphic, March 25, 1922, p. 1018. 

*** "The Coal Crisis: Position of the Operators" by C. E. Lesher, Survey 
Graphic, March 25, 1922, p. 1041. 

****New York Times, March 19, 1922. 
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before the present increases were put into effect, since increases over pre-war 
rates of 152 to 166 per cent only bring the wage up to an annual average of 
$1,600, as computed by Mr. Lesher. The news release on the Conference Board 
report does not give statistics of annual earnings. It shows hourly and semi- 
monthly earnings for "a representative period under the agreement of 1912-1916 
as compared with a representative period under that of 1920-21.....The average 
actual earnings of 211 wage carners in the semi-monthly period in the last half 
of June, 1914, were $29.81, and rose to $75.18 in Octobor, 1921, ean increase of 
152 per cent". It is difficult to draw conclusions as to actual annual earnings 
from the two periods selected by the Conferences Board for comparison - the last 
half of June 1914 and the last half of October 1921 - since June is a month of 
low production because of the slackened demand due to the summer season just 
ahead, while October is a month of relatively high production to meet the winter 
demand. Because of this fact and because of the broken time in the industry 
these figures hardly form a basis for the computation of the annual earnings of 
the anthracite miners. Hence, due to lack of actval facts the $1,600 approxi- 
mation based upon the Census reports is perhaps the best indication that can be 


selected. 


The Present Controversry. 


The present crisis is precipitated by the expiration of the agreements 
between the operators and union miners in both the bituminous and anthracite 
fields. In the bituminous branch of the industry the agreements in the Central 
Competitive Field, composed of Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, 
have established a tradition of joint conference and agreement over @ period cof 
more than 20 years. In the early days union organization was strongest in this 
district and the influence of Mark Hanna assisted in setting up this machinery 
for the peaceful adjustment of difficulties. Collective bargaining has spread 
to the other unionized bituminous districts from the Central Competitive Field, 
and the collective agreements have served to prevent the bitter and violent in- 
dustrial conflicts that have taken place in the non-union territory o? West Vir- 
zginia and Alabama, The struggies in those fields during the past year are still 
fresh in the memory of every one. Now, however, some cf the operators of the 
Central Competitive Field have refused to meet with the representatives of the 
miners to negotiate an agreement for the entire field as provided in the follow- 
ing resolutions contained in the agreement which expires March 31, 1922: 


"Resolved: That an Interstate Joint Confereice be held prior to April 
1, 1922; the time and the place of holding such meeting is referred to a commit- 
tee of two operators and two miners from each State herein represented, together 
with the International officers of the United Mine Workers’ crganization." 


This agreement was based upon the award of the Prssidsnat’s Bituminous 
Coal Commission and incorporates the wage increases awarded by that Commission. 
The operators of Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, who are rofusing to participate 
in a joint conference, have stated that they will meet with the representatives 
of the miners in their own states and negotiate local agreements. The miners 
on the other hand are urging that the conference be held for the entire field 
and are asking that there be no reduction in the present wage scale. 


The motive behind the operators’ preference for local agreements, as 
frankly expressed by some of them, is the hope that, because the market is low, 

local terms can be negotiated which will give a competitive advantage. The col- 
lective agreement in the Central Competitive Field has been the only vnifying 
element in the chaos produced by keen competition over a large territory with 


— 
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no central coordinating body. The break-up of the Central Competitive Field 
would serve to intensify the competition. 


In summing up the situation on the eve of the threatened strike, Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis said in a public statement issued to the press on March 30: 
"I cannot let the opportunity pass without expressing keen disappointment at the 
failure of certain operators to fulfill the terms of their obligation to meet 

in conference with a view to peace in the coal industry for two years more. 

They have turned their backs on a chance to lay bare, not only to the miners 

but to the public, their reasons, at least, for declining a new wage agree- 
ment.e.e.e. There may be faults on both sides of this bituminous dispute, but the 
side that openly repudiates its written and signed obligations has crippled its 
case before ths bar of public opinion."* 


The Anthracite Settlement of 1903 


Because of the small area covered and the high degree of organization 
of both the operators and workers, anthracite agreements have been negotiated 
for the entire field. The anthracite strike of 1902 caused President Roosevelt 
to appoint an Anthracite Coal Commission and the award of that body was made the 
basis of an agreement enteréd into by both the operators and the workers in 
1903. This agreement, revised and renewed from time to time, has served to 
establish a record for the peaceable settlement of disputes in this branch of 
the coal industry down to the present time. The agreement provides for collec- 
tive bargaining, joint adjustment of wages, hours and working conditions, the 
creation of a joint board of conciliation, composed of three representatives of 
the operators and three representatives of the miners, and the negotiation of 
agreements covering a period of years with provision for their renewal at the 
end of the period. The agreement of 1903 was renewed with minor changes in 
1906, 1909, 1912, 1916, with supplementary agreements in 1918 and 1919. In 
1920 peaceable negotiations failed. Although fuel control was terminated in 
1920, the miners were still bound by war-tims agreements. In spite of the fact 
that hostilities had ceased, the miners were enjoined from striking under the 
terms of the Lever Act. Because of this situation President Wilson appointed 
the Anthracite Coal Commission. The miners and operators Obligated themselves 
to accept the award of this body and the terms of its award were written into 


the subsequent agreement. 


In considering the widely differing situations in the bituminous and 
anthracite fields David L. Wing, former Assistant Chief Economist of the Feder- 
al Trade Commission, says: "It may be pointed out that the differences between 
anthracite and bituminous strike history since 1903 are in no small degree ait- 
tributable to the centralized organization and unity of policy in the anthra- 
cite industry. The determination of labor policies as well as the ownership of 
the unmined reserves, the control of the bulk of production, and of the dominant 
price policies of the industry, are in the hands of a smail group of operators, 
who, in addition to having power, have shown leadership. There has also been 

@ Similar sense of unity among the union employes. Districts 1, 7 and 9, 

though technically branches of the United Mine Workers, have been virtually in- 
dependent of the parent organization in matters of determining their own poli- 
cies and entering into agreements with the operators. Much the same personnel 
has year to year made up the committees of operators and employes who have ne- 
gotiated collective bargaining agreements, a condition highly conducive to 


“New York Times, March 31, 1922, p. 2. 
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mutual understanding and amiable adjustment of disputes. Furthermore, the con- 
ditions throughout the region are not so dissimilar but that most questions 
coming up for discussion would be familiar to all concerned. On the other 
hand, the bituminous fields are scattered through thirty states, are competing 
fiercely with each other, and are heavily over-developed, with no great cen- 
tralized control either in the hands of the operators or the union. There is 
no definite leadership settled upon a few operators who can be counted on to 
follow a consistent policy year after year. The same is true in regard to 
labor leaders. There has been a wide diversity in sectional interests. Not 
infrequently bitter struggles for control of policies have taken place between 
operators located in different parts of the country, as well as between leaders 
in the union representing either widely different ideas, or the conflicting 
interests of different districts. Therefore there have existed no such unity 
of policy and no conditions favorable to successful collective bargaining and 
peaceful settlemement of labor disputes such as in the anthracite industry."* 


Claims and Counter-Claims 


These are the conditions leading up to the break on April lst. The 
oosition of the operators has been stated by Mr. C. E. Lesher, editor of COAL 
AGE**. Briefly summarized it is this: 


Coal miners' wages are higher than they have ever been, and their pres- 
ent levels were fixed so as to compensate fcr increases in living costs. These 
costs have receded until they are but 50 per cent higher than in 1914. (The 
statistics in the latest published report on the cost of living, prepared by 
the National Industrial Conference Board, an organization composed of employers 
associations, show that in November, 1921 living costs were 63 per cent above 
July, 1914 leveis.*** Recent information compiled by the Board and informally 
given out, shows that, according to their estimates, living costs on February 
1, 1922 stcod 57.7 per cent above 1914 figures. Mr. Lesher makes no reference 
to the fact that pre-war levels were quite inadequate.) The country demands 
and needs labor “deflation”. The cost of coal must come down and profits are 
so low that the price can be reduced only by reducing wages. The union mines 
are operating at @ loss. (Mr. Lesher's statement on this point cannot be 
checked up adequately because coal operators have enjoined tne Federal Trade 
Commission from securing the necessary facts.) 


The bituminus operators are demanding cuts varying from 20 to 40 per 
cent. Ths anthracite operators in the face of the demand of the miners for 4 
20 per cent increase have declared for substantial decreases but no definite 
percentages have been specified. 


The mine workers claims have been stated by their consulting economist, 
W. Jett Lauck,**** and in summary, are as follows: 


2 "Economic Aspacts of the Anthracite Industry" by David L. Wing, SURVEY 
GRAPHIC, March 25, 1922. p. 1049 . 
** "The Coal Crisis: Position of the Operators" by C. E. Lesher. SURVEY 


GRAPHIC, March 25, 1922. p. 1040 
*** "Changes in the Cost of Living -- July, 1914 - November, 1921", National 


Industrial Conference Bvard, Research Report No. 44 p. 1 
****"The Coal Crisis: The Demands of the Miners" by W. Jett Lauck. SURVEY 


GRAPHIC, March 25, 1922. p. 1042-3 
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1. The anthracite miners need a 20 per cent advance to compensate for 
under-employment. The Anthracite Commission in 1920 merely adjusted wage rates 
on the basis of advances in living costs, and did not raise the fundamental 
question of what constitutes a living wage. Even if their demands are granted, 
they will leave the miners’ earnings away below an “American standard” of liv- 
ing for the anthracite day workers. (Assuming a continuance of the present 
average number of idle days, and taking the $1,600 average wage estimated by 
Mr. Lesher, the 20 per cent increase asked for would give the anthracite mine 
workers approximately $1,920 a year.) 


2. The bituminous miners demand a conference in the Central Competi- 
tive Field as provided in the present agreement, and insist that wage scales 
shall not be reduced. With the present degree of idleness in the industry 
these rates of pay give them much less than a living wage. Even full time at 
the present rates would barely approach such a living wage. (For the average 
year of 215 days at the present rate, annual earnings of bituminous miners 
would be approximately $1,550.00. If the full potential year of 308 days 
should be werked at the present rate of wages, ths annual earnings would be ap- 
proximately $2,200.00. As already stated, however, the average working timo 
for the past year is estimated at 169 days and at the present rate this would 
yield an annual income of approximately $1,200.00) 


3. Both anthracite and bituminous miners are asking for a stabiliza- 
tion of employment which would give them six hours work, five days in the week 
throughout the year. (How serious the desire of the miners is for a shorter 
week end a shorter day is difficult to determine sirce on its face it means 
not less actual working time but regular work. There is reason to think that 
many of the mine workers, even if idleness in the industry could be overcome, , 
would press the demand for a shorter working day. The merits of the contention 
involve a consideration of the conditions of underground work.) 


The Need for Facts 


While some of these contentions can be readily evaluated, the informa- 
tion required to form the basis for an intelligent settlewent of the points at 
issue or for constructive organization of the industry, is lacking. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for a time collected data on costs but an injunction se- 
cured by operators put a stop to their work. Commenting on the dearth of ade- 
quate data, Mr. David L. Wing says: “We have thus far an approach but not an 
answer to such questions as are uppermost in the minds of most consumers, when 
they consider the prices charged them for coal. How about the profits which 
the mine operators and the middlemen take before the coal reaches the bin? 

What is all this talk about royalties being a prime cause of the excessive 
prices? How does it happen that when the cost of mining coal is reputed to be, 
let us say, $6 per ton at the mine, the consumer pays $162 With respect to all 
these questions there is not yet sufficient information collected and made pub- 
lic through disinterested channels to pormit of a conclusive answer - particu- 
larly an answer which takes into consideration post-war conditions. To deter- 
mine profit, investment must be known and as yet no adequate figures of the 
investment in the mines has been made ayailable from any source. While there 
is much stress laid on excessive royalties (such as those paid the Girard es- 
tate) as a cause for high prices, it is probable that the argument is much 
overworked when the whole output is considered. Until some comprehensive, up- 
to-date, impartial study is made of the subject, it will continue to be an open 
question. . « « « The limited information published by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on their costs and surplus margins relates to conditions from 1916 to 


= 
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1918, which in many respects have materially changed. In view not only of the 
present crisis but of future public needs, it is highly desirable that some per- 
manent governmental body be entrusted with the duty of collecting and publish- 
ing adequate and current information relating to all branches of the coal in- 


dustry*.* 


This states the first essential toward a solution of the complex prob- 
lems presented by the present conditions of the coal industry. At one time 
somo of the operators themselves were in favor of thse publication of facts. 
During 1914 the coal industry suffered a rather severe depression. In December 
1914 the coal operators of Illinois and Indiana sent to the President and made 
cublic a “Statement of Facts". They cited combinations of miners, combinations 
of buyers of coal and declared that yet they were forbidden by law tc combine. 
They demanded “appropriate and definite governmental control at least to the 
extent of permitting all their activities to be known to the public". They 
claimed that "Coal operators wovld not object to, but on the contrary, would 
invite publicity and supervision”. Commenting on this statement of the opera- 
tors, William Hard points out: "At that time the price of spot coal on the 
index chart of the trade paper called the CUAL AGE, was well betow the basic 
level represented by the figure 100. In the middie of 1920 it stood at about 
the figure 725, It was in 1920 that Congress ordered the Federal Trades Commis- 
sion to study coal costs anew. The injunction against the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion followed".**- 


Aside from the establishment of an adequate, governmental fact-finding 
ugency, further steps toward ea solution of the problems have been suggested. 
Government control has been proposed in varying degrees ranging from supervision 
and regulation to complete nationalization. The mine workers themselves are 
convinced that the Federal government must take hold of the industry. They 
also demand the creation of a fact-finding agency. In any case, certain things 
seem clear, Jcint conference has served to maintain the peace in the anthre- 
cite industry for twenty years; its influence should be extended in the bitumin- 
ovs field. Wage rates per day or week cannot be taken as a measure of the in- 
come of the miners because the broken time has such an important effect on the 
total annual earnings. for the ills of the industry, over-development, storage 
difficulties, transportation difficulties, seasonal fluctuations, depressions, 
peaks, profits, margins, middlemen, etc., a thorough understanding seems the 
only hope. A Congressional investigation into some acute phase, such as the 
troubles in West Virginia, will not give a broad enough basis for adjustment. 
The case is different with the proposal to create a governmental commission, 
such as the Sarkey Commission in England, with power to enter every phase of 
the entire industry. 


The Commission on che Church and Social Service of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America and the Sccial Action Department of the Nation- 
al Catholic Welfare Scuncil, acting jointly, on Friday, March 31, presented to 
President Harding a resolution, recently passed, calling for the creation of a 
Federal Coal Commission. The most essentia: part of the resolution follows: 


RESOLVED: - That che Congress be requested t» cre.te a commission with full pew- 
er to subpoena testimony of every pertinent sort and to requisition all neces- 


“"Economic Aspects of the Authracite Industry" by David L. Wing, SURVEY 
GRAPHIC, March 25, 1922. p. 1047. 

**"The Public Stake in the Coal Industry" by William Ha-~d, SURVEY GHAPHIC, 
March 25, 1922. p. 988. 
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sary records pertaining to the management of the mines or to the activities 
of miners’ organizations, and to secure access to all data now in the posses- 
sion of the departments of the Federal Government, and especially of the Feder- 
al Trade Commission, to hold public hearings and to embody in its report all 
such information as affects the public interest, It is suggested that this 
commission include representatives of the operators and of the mine workers, 
and competent mining engineers, and that its chairman be an impartial person 
appointed by the President of the United States." 


Nothing could illustrate more sharply the need of reliable publicity 
than the treatment by the press of the statement released by these two religi- 
ous bodies on March 16th, calling for a conference to negotiate an agreement. 
Although it was a matter of common knowledge among all persons who hed followed 
the news despatches, that the only impediment to such conference was the refus- 
al of operators in the Central Competitive Field to meet in accord with their 
written agreement, the headJines almost uniformly failed to indicate that the 
church bodies were addressing their appeal to the operators, while a number of 
papers actvally distorted the statement into an admonition addressed to the 
miners. 


A MINER'S STORY DRAMATIZED 


An effective and simple three act play entitled "Phil’s Future", by 
Anna Cope Evans, has been furnished to the Research Department for distribu- 
tion, Four men, four women and one child are called for in the cast and the 
scenic requirements are easily provided for. Multigraphed copies of the play, 
which interprets the life of the miner, may be obtained from the Research De- 
partment for fifteen cents a copy. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


HARPERS MAGAZINE, March, Viola I. Paradise -= "Three Per Cent". A 
student of immigration problems in several countries, presents in a very human 
way @ picture of Ellis Island under the quota law, showing how it fails to 
measure up to u standard which is lcgical, humane, orderly or frank. 


CURRENT HISTORY, March, Hillis Searles -- "The wrongs of the Soft-Coal 
Miners". An official reply by the editor of the UNITED MINE WORKERS JOURNAL to 
statements made in "Murder to Maintain Coal Monopoly” in the January issue of 
this magazine. Mr. Searles sketches conditions in the West Virginia coal 
fields as they have become familiar to readers of the SURVEY and the New York 
EVENING POST during recent months, and contends that the union invaded West 
Virginia not as a conspiracy but "because the oppressed miners of West Virginia 
wanted it to come". 


CATHOLIC WORLD, March, Dr. John A. Ryan -- "The Rights of the Citizen". 
Sets forth the theory that rights sre not derived from the state but that the 
State exists for the individual. He points out that the rights of the United 
States citizen are identical with man’s "natural rights", which are summarized 
as life, liberty, marriage and preperty. Another well known Catholic Monthly, 
the NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE BULLETIN for March, outlines in an article by the 
Reverend Joseph Ochs of Pontifical College Josephinum of Columbus, Ohio, the 
scope and content of a social service corrse offered in the Seminary of that 
college. The course in question is comprehensive and extends over a period of 
four years. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, February, Robert Donand -- “Liberalism 
and Labor". Writing from the Liberal’s standpoint, Mr. Donand refutes Sir 
Ernest Hatch’s assumption (in the January issue of this Review) that the simi- 
larity between Liberal and Labor aims varrants a coalition of these two groups. 
He advocates for the present the concentration of Free Liberais in the center 
of a strong minority party. Josiah C. Wedgewood, writing on the same subject 
from Labor’s viewpoint, also in this issue, repudiates the proposal for coal- 
ition with even more energy. 


SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, January, Sir W. Leslie Mackenzie -- "Science and 
Citizenship". Develops the theme "Without vision the people perish, and vision 
is Science", recognizing Labor's intellectual progress as typified by the 

"splendid programmes of the Workers' Educational Association". 


COAL NUMBER OF THE SURVEY GRAPHIC 


The SURVEY, Graphic Number, for March 25 (which appears also as the 
monthly SURVEY GRAPHIC for April), contains detailed information on many of the 
matters treated in this number of the Service. The coal number has been edited 
with very great care and some of the most competent authorities in the country 
have contributed to it. It contains a number of excellent photographs. It 
covers the more important problems of the industry so thoroughly that it lends 
itself readily tu the needs of ministers and leaders of discussion groups in 
churches and Christian Associations. In the present coal crisis the ignorance 
of the general public is naturally great and the coal number of the SURVEY 
GRAPHIC, furnishes the more important facts so far as they are available. Spe- 
cial copies may be ordered from the SURVEY, 112 East 19th Street, New York, N.Y. 
at 30¢ for single copies, 25¢ each for twelve copies, 23¢ each for twenty-five 
copies, 22¢ each for fifty copies and 20¢ each for one hundred copies. 


NOTE: The quotation given in the second paragraph on page 6 of the March 
15th issue of the INFORMATION SERVICE should have been recorded as taken from 
a letter written to the Treasurer of the Pacific Mills rather than from a 

letter written by him. 
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The following denominations are actively cooperating in this service: 
Baptist, Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Reformed Church in the United States 


CONTINUED INTEREST BY BRITISH CHURCHMEN IN INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


A London correspondent writes concerning a manifesto issued by Dr: 
Clifford, Bishop Gore, Dr. Meyer, Bishop Temple, Dr. Orchard, Rev. H.R.L. 
Sheppard, the spokesmen of Free Church bodies, und others, which declares that 
the denial to workmen of a share in management is "virtually a denial of the 
worth of human personality; it involves a system which treats men not as men 
but as mere instruments of production. Upon such @ subject we believe that 

it is the duty of the Churches to make their voices heard.” The manifesto re- 
affirms the principle enunciated four years ago by the Archbishops’ Committee 
on Christianity and Industrial Problems, namely, that "The demand for an in- 
creasing share in the control of those industrial conditions upon which the 
livelihood of the workers depends is one which ought to be met". It also com- 
mends the trade union principle as a means of securing a more adequate stat- 

us to the industrial worker. Active preparations aro going on in England for 
the conference to be held in Birmingham next year on the relation of Christian- 
ity to economics, politics and citizenship. Conference study circles have 
been formed and sermons and addresses are being delivered with the conference 
definitely in mind. The principle underlying this movement is that "the Chris- 
tian religion involves a social ideal, and if Christianity be true this ideal 
is at once possible and indispensable". 


Among the questions that are being raised in preparation for this con- 
ference are these: "What are the essential characteristics of the wage system? 
How far are they compatible with Christian ethics? What ought the relations 
between workers and management to be, in order to satisfy Christian standards? 
How, on Christian principles, should directors of industry be selected?" The 
questioning extends to the methods of the stock exchange and of the modern 
banking system. The attitude of the early church toward interest is recalled 
and the question is being asked whether the church was wrong in condemning in- 
terest or, on the other hand, if the ground of its condemnation ought to be 
restated. The measures submitted by the conference promoters for considera- 
tion include such practical and technical questions as unemployment insurance, 
the socialization of credit, and the formation of labor banks. 


CHICAGO CHURCH FEDERATION PASSES AMNESTY RESOLUTION 


The Attorney General’s reply to an inquiry from the Chicago Church Fed- 
eration regarding the legal status of the political prisoners was discussed in 
the March 11, 1922 issue of the INFORMATION SERVICE. At the March 27th meeting 
of the Federation the resolution urging the release of political prisoners, 
which had been held up pending the receipt of information, was again presented 
and passed unanimously. The resolution in full follows: 
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"Whereas, before Mr. Debs was released his imprisonment was a constant 
text for complaint of the discontented, all of which necessarily stopped when 
he was released; which suggests that if the other political prisoners were also 
released tho intensity of discontent which is undoubtedly fostered by the fact 
of their imprisonment would no longer find occasion for expression so far as 
that particuler feature is concerned, 


"And whereas, the political prisoners still confined were not tried as 
individuals, but were condemned en masse, and the appeals courts decided that 

no charge stood against these men save that of violation of tne Espionage Acts 
and there is all the more reason for granting them release since every country 
in Europe as well as Canada released all such prisoners many months ago, 


“And whereas, the point of justification of this appeal is that freedom 
of speech has been one of the characteristics of our American government, while 
repression has never proved wise in policy nor right in principle, except at 

such emergency times as that which existed during the wars; thersfore be it 


"Resolved that the trustees of the Chicago Church Federation urge the 
President to extend amnesty to all the remaining political prisoners without 


further delay." 


Copies of the resolution were sent to the President, Secretary Hughes, 
the Attorney General and the two Senators from Illinois. 


TWO CHURCH AND COMMUNITY SURVEYS* 


Two rural church surveys have recently been published, introducing a 
series which are the results of a Church Survey in the field of Town and County 
initiated by the Interchurch World Movement and completed by the Committee on 
Social and Religious Surveys. (New York, George H. Doran Co.) Ovt of the one 
thousand county surveys undertaken by the Interchurch, the Committee selected 

@ limited number for intensive study, basing their choice of regions on condi- 
tions which seemed most typical of the various divisions of the whole country. 
All of these surveys have been made from the church viewpoint, recognizing 

its dependence or economic and social conditions, in the hope that the programs 
formulatec from the results obtained may apply to other areas which are similar 
in neture to those studied. The reports are accompanied by charts, diagrams 
and illustrations. 


Salem County, New Jersey is found to be somewhat above the average in 
its egricultural, educational and commercial aspects and no legs so in its 
church life if traditional standerds are to be accepted. Nevertheless, definite 
needs are seen to be: the reaching of isolated rural groups by the ministry; 
the creation and perpetvation of missionary interest; progressive methods of 
religious education and community recreation; modern church equipment; a less 
indifferent and self-satisfied frame of mind on the part of the residents; 2 
recognition of interdependence of town and country; more settled pastorates; 

ani countywide cooperation in church organization. 


The controversy over the action of President Atwood of Clark University 
in closing a meeting in one of the University buildings in which Mr. Scott 
Nearing was addressing the Liberal Club of the University on March 14, was give 
@n &@ turn by cortain ministers in Worcester which involves the attitude of the 
churches toward academic freedom. President Atwood’s action was endorsed by 
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Pend Oreille County, Washington, in its frontier character and with its 
lack of traditional church organization, presents a more thrilling challenge to 
the Christian pioneer. Under Interchurch plans for the religious development 
of this county so progressive economically and socially, and so backward in 
church life, Congregationalism has the field. "And in that field, stretching 
fifty miles from Newport to Ione, are nine communities with over 2,500 people 
and not a minister resident among them." 


The Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, which is also publishing 
the results of the St, Louis survey, begun by the Interchurch World Movement, 
is undertaking a survey in Springfield, Massachusetts which is to be a much 
more adequate study than those previously undertaken, which the Committee had 
only partial responsibility for. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


The call for an investigation of the coal industry in order to furnish 
the facts necessary tc a permanent solution of the problems which have given 
rise to the present strike, has been echoed in many quarters. The miners them- 
selves have made a very plain statement of the necessity for such an investiga- 
tion. They have been strongly supported in their contention by the Federal 
Council of Churches and the National Catholic Welfare Council. Several of the 
great daily papers have emphatically disapproved the attitude of the operators 
who blocked a conference looking toward the making of a new agreement in the 
bituminous coal industry, and voiced the necessity of making known the essential 
facts of the industry. Much interest has developed at Washington in the direc- 
tion of action by Congress, although the Administration itself maintains that 
it is not called upon to act at the present time. There is reason to believe, 
however, that the Administration would not oppose Legislation giving power to a 
Federal Commission to inquire intc the financial affairs of the operators, 


The Research Department will issue presently a printed bulletin summar- 
izing the contents of the last issue of the INFORMATION SERVICE and containing 
much additional fact material, together with excerpts from the hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, concerning the West Virginia 


situation, 


"The Coal Miners’ Insecurity", by Louis Bloch, just published by the 
Division of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation, is a very important 
contribution to an understanding of the present situation. It analyzes the 
causes of the very extensive underemployment in the industry. It will be ready 
for distribution in a few days. Price 50¢ per copy. 


"The Coming of Coal" a unique book by Robert W. Bruvere, portions of 
which were printed in advance of the publication of the bock in the Coal Number 
of SURVEY GRAPHIC (New York), will be published by the Educational Committase of 
the Commission on the Ghurch and Social Service, through the Association Press. 
Extensive notice of it will appear later. Price $1.00 per copy. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The controversy over the action of President Atwood of Clark University 
in closing a meeting in one of the University buildings in which Mr. Scott 
Nearing was addressing the Liberal Club of the University on March 14, was give 
6a a turn by certain ministers in Worcester which involves the attitude of the 
churches toward academic freedom. President Atwood’s action was endorsed by 


_ 
| 
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Rev. Benjamin fF. Wyland of the Union Congregational Church and Rev. James E. 
Wagner, pastor of Trinity Church. The statement of Dr. Wagner as reported de- 
clares that there is 2 great difference between “freedom to express one’s con- 
viction in places provided for such speech" and the invitation of an avowed rade 
ical to speak in an educational institution "where his utterances would have 

the support of the university". Dr. Wagner believes that “the youth of today 
needs discipline, not unbridled liberty." 


An extensive account of this affair is given in the NATION (New York) 
for March 29 under the title, "Fiat Lux" by Arthur Warner. He records that the 
membership of the Liberal Club, as a result of this incident, was tripled in 
three days and that every student organization joined in a statement disclaim- 
ing any collective belie? in socialism, bolsnevism, communism or anarchism but 
recording their belief that "Clark University ceases to exist as an institution 
of higher learning when it is deprived of those peculiarly characteristic prin- 
ciples enunciated by its benefactor and founder, Jonas Gilman Clark, and care- 
fully nurtured by its former president, G. Stanley Hall, throughout its pre- 
vious existence", The statement quoted from the provision in the will of the 
founder reguiring that the University’s doors "may be ever open to all classes 
and persons whatsoever may be their religious faith or political sympathies, or 
to whatever creed, sect, or party they muy belong." 


It does not appear that Mr. Nearing’s address was of an especielly rad- 
ical sors. The President, in explaining his action, said that he had disapprov- 
ed the holding of the meeting but did not forbid it and that he closed it on 
his arrival because there were so many undergraduate students present for whom 
ne felt a great responsibility. He said further: "I have always stood for free- 
dom of speecn. An open forum where 21] kinds of ideas may be aired may serve a 
very useful purpose in our society, but I 2m certain thet a university should 
not be conducted on that basis. We cannot in a university depend upon the 
chance lecturers who may be available, especially upon those that groups of 
students may choose to select and call to the university. I believe in abso- 
lute academic freedom within a university, but that question is not at issue 
in connection with this incident." 


BIOLOGY AND INDUSTRY 


An interesting statement of the industrial problem is contained in a 
pamphlet, "Biology and Industry" by Maynard M. Metcelf, Orchard Laboratory, 
Oberlin, Ohio. According to this analysis, the problem is not economic so much 
as biological. That is to say, the concept of wealth production is not the 
most fundamental in its solution. The criterion of human welfare is paramount. 


Since "the making of men is the chief business of society". We must 
follow the biological principle that use tends toward development and endeavor 
to give opportunity for expression to fundamental capszcities. Among these, 

Mr. Metcalf believes, may be listed the capacity and desire to exert one’s pow- 
ers, the instinct of workmanship, the love of family and the desire for social 
relations, and the instinct of duty toward others. But since happiness and 
contentment result more directly from the doing and sharing of tasks than in 
the mere possession of money, the chief future concern of industry will be to 
render to the laborer not only adequate wages but an increasingly satisfactory 
control of the management of necessary industries and public utilities. With 
this sharing, which will give labor an opportunity to express its real self, 
will come an advance in the self respect of the laborer. Service will be the 
keynote and the industrial engineer must needs be one who not only can produce 
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goods but also “is able to produce in those who are engaged in industry a pro- 
ductive spirit, a spirit of service in their work, Not producing materials 
and manufactured goods, but producing the spirit of production is the great 
industrial problem." 


THE KEY TO BRITISH INDUSTRIAL STABILITY 


In summing up the causes which have resulted in a comparatively stable 
industrial policy in England, Mr, G. H. Stuart Bunning writes in UNITY (London 
organ of the National Alliance of Employers and Employed), February issue: 


"The possession of freedom to organize and the various extensions of 
the franchise have turned British Trade Unionism definitely from violent methods 
to peaceful ones, and except in small and sporadic cases, it is unlikely that 
the working classes in this country will ever again regard violence as a nec- 
essary part of industrial reform". 


A PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 


The experiment in industrial cooperation now operating at the milis of 
Winship Bolt ano Co., known as the Harvard Knitting Mills at Wakefield, Mass. 
was launched January 1, 1920. At this time, according to an article in the BOS- 
TON TRAVELER of February 7, 1922, accredited by Charles N. Winship, originator 
of the plan, a sum approximating $170,090 was set aside as the share of the em- 
ployss, “this sum being the percentage totai of the workers’ salaries based 

upon the number of years each had been employed". Twenty per cent of his year’s 
salary and lper cent additional for every year more than cne that he worked for 
the company meant to many an employe “an initial fat bonus nearly 50 per cent 

of his salary for the 1919 year". Tne money was left in the business as the 
employe’s investment and each worker received a certificate representing his 
share which was on interest at 6 per cent. The first of the year 1921 saw the 
addition of about $18,000 and January, 1922 of $22,000 on account of new em- 
ployes. By agreement net profits are to be divided on a 50-50 basis between 
employer and workers, the employe to receive half of his share in cash and the 
balance in certificates of deposit bearing 6 per cent interest. 


The agreement also provides for the formation of a corporation when the 
value of the employes’ holdings in the company exceeds that of the property and 
business of the proprietors, Thus, "under this plan the workers eventually may 
become the majority stock owners of the company when incorporated." 


The necessity of “marking off" for depression in 1920 and the depression 
in 1921 when business fell off one half, precluded any profits for the first 

two years of the experiment. Last year operation had to be on the three to 

four day per week basis part of the year. "But there was no slash in the wage 
rates paid by the company". Mr. Winship himself is convinced of the ultimate 
success of the plan and says it has won the confidence of most cf the workers 
who, he thinks, will become its strongest advocates when prosperity returns and 
the plan has a fair opportunity. A “safety and welfare committee" of 105 per- 
sons which represents workers in all departments meets with the employers month- 
ly to discuss and decide questions of business and co-operative relationship. 
“Hiring and firing and the conduct and direction of the business", however, aro 
matters in which the employes are not consulted. The smployer has the final 
word in disputes between employes and foremen or superintendent. On the other 
hand, Mr. Winship states, there have never been any labor difficulties in the 
Harvard Knitting Mills since they were first started in Wakefield in 1889. 
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SIGNS OF A "LABOR BLOC" 


The dismissal of over a thousand government navy yard workers early in 
February to join the great army of the unemployed, and their inability polit- 
ically to get an authorative hearing in their desperate situation has moved 
Lawrence Todd in the LABOR AGE, (New York) for March to ask the question "Where 
is the Labor Bloc?" He thinks it a curious circumstance that there should be 
an agricultural bloc but that in these days of industrial agitation Labor has 
no special political group to take up its cause. The answer seems to resolve 
itself, so far as the past is concerned, into the well known antagonism of Mr. 
Gompers to direct political action of Labor. 


Signs for a future Labor Bloc have appeared on the horizon, however, 
These, according to the writer, include such significant events as the coming 
together in Chicago on Pebruary 20 of “the sixteen standard railroad labor or- 
ganizations, attended by some 200 representatives of national labor organiza- 
tions, as well as spokesmen of the Socialist party, Farmer-Labor party, Non- 
Partisan League, Committee of 48, and other groups identified with the politi- 
cal and economic aspirations of the producing class". The recent conference 
between rail workers and organized coal miners is hailed as another sign. A 
third contribution to Labor’s political status, is the People’s Legislative 
Service of which Basil M. Manley, former joint chairman of tha War Labor Board 
and Arthur @. Holder, former legislative agent of tha American Federation, are 
representatives. Established by the railroad labor unions, its researches a- 
long lines of railroad legislation, revenve measures, farm credit and banking 
questions keep the small La Follette group in Congress informed as to Labor's 
interests, and “its value has been limited cniy by the fact that there are so 
few pro-labor men in either branch of the national legislature", 


RUSSIA GOES TO GENOA 


The Varch issue of LABOR MONTHLY (London) features a speech by HM, 
Chicherin before the Ail-Russian Central Executive Committees on January 27 cone 
cerning the Genoa conference. He discusses ths special role playeo by England 
in international politics today and praises the diplomatic abilities of her 
first statesman. While emphatically stating thet Lloyd George’s “prognosis® 
and Russie’s “prognosis" of historical development are "in diametric opposi- 
tion", he finds them identical in “practical policy". Tho friendly advances 

of Lloyd George toward Russia, checked for a time by chauvinists and capitalis- 
tic schemes to exploit the Russian famine, were, he says, finally consummated 
at Cannes. ‘There England’s "many sided and far sighted worid policy which eme 
braced the interests of the capitalist world as a whole and foresaw the dangers 
threatening it" succeeded in bringing into line with its sims the "business 
policy” developed by France, which shaking off its earlier “Napoleonism" nad 
begun to leave off "throttling" Germany to exploit her by sconomic Cooperation. 


Commenting on the subservience of [talian policy to the Great Powers, 
M, Chicherin professes himsel? puzzled that America’s diplomatic and business 
circles should likewise have fallen under foreign influences and responded to 
Russian Tzarist and bourgeois propaganda, failing to understand "that their 
present interests demand that they shovld respond to ovr undeviating efforts 
for economic cooperation and political rapprochement with America". Acknow- 
ledgment to American relief agencies is nade -- the Red Cross, Colonel Robins, 
the Y.M.C.Ae, the American Relief Administration. But he adds, "We are contine 
ually being warned that under no circumstances are we to regard it as the be- 
ginning of juridical or actual political relationships". The hope of converte 
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ing America from her "false prejudices" is now placed upon American journal- 
ists in Russia. Russia’s attitude on entering the Conference is summed up by 
M. Chicherins "We stand before the realization of our wishes, but we stand, 
also, before the new and serious danger of an attempt to unite all the economic 
interests with the aim of converting economic cooperation with us into our 
economic enslavement, It is exactly this which will have to be the object of 
struggle on our part. We are striving for business ends. We desire the eco- 
nomic restoration of Russia; we desire to adapt this to the adjustment of the 
economic relationships of the whole worlds we desire in a purely business 
manner, together with the business circles of the west, to achieve cur economic 
tasks; but notwithstanding all this, we must keep careful watch over the inde- 
pendence of Russia, that we never permit an infringement of ner sovereign right 
or an interference with her internal affairs." 


RECOGNITION OF THE LABOR UNION IN CHINA 


Arbitration in the recent strike between the Chinese Seamen’s Unicon an 
the ship owners at Hongkong -- a strike which paralyzed foreign trade in South 
Chine -- has brought about a recognition of organized labcr. According to a 

cable to the Department of Commerce summarizing conditions in China on March 

19, the Hongkong Government granted to the labor guilds the privilege of Union 
membership, reised wages in dispute to a reasonable degree and secured the as- 
surance that the future policy of the labor union would be to seek arbitration 


before resorting to a strike. 


MATERNITY BENEFIT LEGISLATION 


In spite of strong opposition, Governor Miller of New York has signed 
the Davenport bill which provides $130,000 for maternity benefit, and carries 
with it a recommendation that its operation be conducted without reference to 
the Federal Shepperd-Towner act. The issue of State's rights triumphed over 
the realization that though New York ranks eleventh in infant mortality among 
the 23 states in the registration area, nothing has resulted through local ef- 
forts to stem this rate, and that the $160,000 available under the Federal act 
calls for a state expense of only $75,000 and no separate administration other 
than the State Health Department now provides. The conditions in New York ware 
rant the appropriation now available in addition to that provided by the Federal 
act, but it is doubtful if the latter will be accepted, or if it is, that ade- 
quate results can be obtained if coopera’*ion in administration is not effected, 


FACTS ABOUT WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Significant phases of conditions among women in industry have recently 
been brought to light by the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor in 
its publication of several pemphlets which are the result cf intensive field 
study by the bureau's investigators and their collaborators. These include, 
notably, "Women's Wages in Kanses", 1921, a survey which is a chapter in the 
story of the determined effort of associated industries to prevent the state 
from enforcing the regulation of the hours and wages of womens; “State Laws 
Affecting Working Women", 1921, containing important material for those who 
wish to keep informed, in view of tne coming action on the proposed Constitu- 
tional amendment which may destroy protective legistation for womens "Iowa 
Women in Industry", 1922, reflecting industrial tendencies prevailing in agri- 
cultural states throughout the Middle West"; and "Negro Women in Industry", 
1922, presenting the acute problems of race discrimination. 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, March, W. Anderson -- “Unrestricted Com- 
petition; or Might is Right". Opposes the theory upheld in a recent issue of 
this magazine by Cyril F. James that there is a divine law of unrestricted com- 
petition. Such competition he considers the greatest obstacle to democratic 
progress. Sir Ernest Hatch renews, in reply to critics, his insistence on the 
desirability of cohesion of Labor and Liberal parties. As to labor, he says: 
"Tt is not a question of compromising its convictions, but of putting them into 


focus with realities". 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, March, Rodney L. Mott -- “Political Theory 
of Synicalism". A scientific discussion of the philosophic basis of economic 
theory and political antipathies of syndicalism. He questions the likelihood 
that the transfer of power from bourgeois governments to trade unions will les- 
sen corruption. Agnes Repplier -- "Education" and its by-products. Makes an 
appeal for greater knowledge of history as an aid to discernment in the ap- 
proach to every modern problem. William F. Ogburn and Dorothy Thomas -- “Are 
Inventions Inevitable? A note on Social Evolution". Discusses the duplication 
of inventions from a sociological stand point comparing the innate (mental) and 
the exterior (cultural) factors in the birth of inventions. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, April, Arthur Woods, Chairman Committee on Civic 
and Emergency Measures, the President’s Conference on Unemployment -- “The Un- 
employment Emergency". Discusses the steps taken to carry out the recouwmsnda- 
tions of the President's Conference through mayors’ committees. Represents 
that nearly every city having distress due to unemployment has set up strong 
and representative committees. Very extensive public works have been started. 
The writer combats the idea that the unewployed are responsible for their own 
plight and also combats radical agitation and "fallacious economics". William 
Z. Ripley of Harvard University -- “The American Railioad Outlook". Admit. dis- 
heartening record of railroad history but sees reason for reassurnce if Con- 
gress leaves the Transportation Act of 1920 alone "until it has had a fair tesr 


under normal industrial conditions". 


CENTURY, April, Alfred E. Zimmern -- "Tne Economic Prospect in Europe". 
Opposes the ideal of a Eurcpean "Wall Street" and also Marxian Socialist theory. 
Analyses European economic situation and contends that Allied governments which 
failed to grasp the situation and apply economic reconstruction to all of Burcpe 
in 1919, now find it too late to recover their markets under the old system of 
"the most powerful states" because new European countries set on their feet tem- 
porarily by private capital know that the world is industrially interdependent 


and will insist on economic as well as political freedom. 


OUR WORLD, a new magazine, made its first appearance in the month of 
April. It will deal with international problems in an idealistic way and will 
Support the general international aims of the churches. (New York, $3.00 a 


year). 


